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EOBERT MANNYNG'S USE OF DO AS AUXILIARY 

In a valuable and interesting article published in 1915, Professor 
Royster showed that Lydgate " has left the first recorded frequent 
use of the unambiguous do auxiliary in English." 1 It is the pur- 
pose of the present article to supplement Professor Royster's con- 
tribution to the history of this construction by calling attention to 
Robert Mannyng's use of the do auxiliary. In doing so I have no 
intention of disputing in Mannyng's favor the claim that has been 
made for Lydgate, for I greatly doubt whether Lydgate's freedom 
in this use of do can be paralleled in any documents that are de- 
monstrably of earlier date. Mannyng uses it much less freely than 
Lydgate ; the important fact is that, living about a century earlier, 
he uses it with any freedom at all. 

In the 12630 lines of Handlyng Synne I have observed ten certain 
cases of the auxiliary. They are as follows : 

Pers stode and dyd beholde 

How pe man J>e kyrtyl solde (5709 f.) 

pe J>ornes prykked, J>e netles dyd byte (7521) 

Pat so ferfurj> was }>y wyl 

Pat J)y nature dyde spyl (8923 f.) 

Goddes mercy dyd hyt fro hem were (9154) 

But none so moche ]>at y dyde beholde (9302) 

He seyd ' hym self wulde witft. hym speke, 
To wyte why hys bondes dyd breko ' (10609 f.) 



1 Modern Philology, xn, 449. This article was supplemented by a note 
in Studies in Philology (University of North Carolina), Vol. XIII, No. 1. 
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Pey asked hym, at be laste, 

pat day J>at he dyd[e] faste (107811) 

— as moehe as be tyme do}) amouwte (11381) 

As ofte as bou yn synne doust falle (12257) 

A man yn flessh as he dyd se ( 12506) 2 

Besides these unquestionable cases I have observed fourteen cases 
in which it is probable that do is auxiliary and not causative, 
namely lines 510, 511, 1152, 2975, 3581 (cf. 3577), 6010 (cf. 
6027), 6284, 6811, 7009, 8255, 9256, 9357, 11079, 11714. As 
examples I may give the following: 

He dyde but lete an hounde hym to (6811) 
And Troyle dyde }>e skryt weyl sele (7009) 

be syluer bat he 3 barfore tolde, 

}>erof a party he ded witMiolde (11713 f.) 

Mannyng began Handlyng Synne in 1303 ; 4 his Chronicle was 
completed in 1338. 3 We find, as a priori we might expect to find, 
that Mannyng uses this auxiliary more freely in his later than in 
his earlier work. In portions of the Chronicle about equal in bulk 



2 The text is quoted from Furnivall's edition, E. E. T. S. Here, as else- 
where thruout the present article, I have disregarded all cases in which 
the do-form is an imperative or in which the construction in question is 
not attested by all the mss. collated by the editor of the edition used. I 
have also disregarded all cases in which I have been unable to decide 
whether the verb dependent on do is transitive or intransitive (see note 
22 below). 

3 Ananias. 

4 Handlyng Synne, 73 ff. 

5 Mannyng concludes his Chronicle with the words: 

What tyme I left J>is lore, he day is for to witen, 
Idus bat is of May left I to write J>is ryme, 

B letter & Friday bi ix. bat 3ere 3ede prime (Hearne, p. 341). 

Following these words in the Inner Temple MS., in the same hand, is the 
memorandum : " Expliciunt gesta Britonum & Anglorum in lingua materna 
per Robertum Mannyng transumpta anno Christi millesimo. CCCmo. tri- 
cesimo VIII. Idus Majj, littera dominicali D. Prima IX. tempore Regis 
Edwardi tercii a conquestu. XIo " (Hearne, p. xxxiii). Neither of these 
statements is consistent with itself. May 15 could not fall on Friday if 
the Dominical Letter was B; it must, as Hearne remarks, have been D. 
And May 15, 1338, was in 12 Edward III, not 11 Edward III. It is clear 
that B was miswritten for D in the English text, and xi for xii in the 
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to Handlyng Synne,® I have, it is true, noted only nine instances 
that are absolutely beyond question : 

Geffrey Arthure of Minumue, 

fro Breton speche lie did remue, 

& made it alle in Latyn (Furnivall 163 ff.) 

Ladies were cald, & in J>e eyr dide fare (Furnivall 504) 

Wyb man lyknesse J>e fend dide take (Furnivall 1339) 

He ' mariede J?e o\>ere doughtres boJ>e ; 

pe kyng of Scotland J>at on dide wedde; 

Hennieis of Cornewaille, Ragaw horn ledde (Furnivall 2338 ff.) 

At Teukesbiri in toumbe his body did lie (Hearne 13, 4) 

At Gloucestre is he laid, J>e pantelere did him slo 8 (Hearne 33, 18) 

He did Harald body do drawe vp also tite (Hearne 54, 4) 

Eft Suane, he Danes kyng, his lond did vnderfonge (Hearne 57, 16) 

be tounes, he eountes, he foreyns alle aboute, 

To pe kyng felle on knes, his powere did J>am loute, 

Un to his pes ham jald, feaute did him suere (Hearne 322, Iff.)." 



Latin. The date could not have been 1337, for about 2500 lines short of 
the end of his work he mentions June 7, 1337, as the date of the death of 
the daughter of Leulyn (Hearne, p. 243). The first year after 1337 in 
which May 15 fell on Friday was 1338, and the next was 1349; in both of 
these years the Dominical Letter was D (E. A. Fry, Almanacks for Stu- 
dents of English History, London, 1915). 

6 The portions of the Chronicle that I have used are lines 1-5000 and 
15231-16730 of Furnivall's edition of Part I and pages 1-60 and 235-341 
of Hearne's edition of Part II. Since Hearne's edition contains about 25 
lines to the page, I have used 6500 lines from Part I and about 4175 lines 
from Part II. Allowing for the fact that Part I and Handlyng Synne 
are in short couplets and that Part II is in alexandrines, the 10675 lines 
I have used from the Chronicle are about equal in amount of material to 
the 12630 lines of Handlyng Synne. 

7 King Lear. 

8 Cf. the preceding lines : 

>e kyng tok his pantelere, & strangled him right hore, 

& he wonded he kyng dedely fulle sore. 

Seuen ?ere was he kyng, and seuen monethis mo. 

9 The text is quoted from Furnivall's Story of England by Robert Man- 
ning of Brunne, in the Rolls Series, and Thomas Hearne's Peter Langtoft's 
Chronicle {as illustrated and improv'd by Robert of Brwime) , Oxford, 
1725. The references to Furnivall are by line numbers; the reference to 
Hearne are by page and line. 
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But there are fifty-two probable cases of the auxiliary use of do, 
namely : Furnivall 939, 977, 986, 1340, 1445, 1612, 1827, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1868, 2104, 2243, 2245, 2253, 2564, 2917, 3593, 4096, 4255, 
4611, 4612, 4822, 4850, 15184, 15277, 15472, 15521, 15833, 15931, 
16070, 16192, 16399, 16414; Hearne, 7, 18; 30, 6; 31, 23; 52, 22; 
54, 11; 236, 22; 245, 18; 248, 16; 254, 3; 265, 9; 265, 12; 294, 7; 
295, 16 ; 300, 20 ; 304, 16 ; 321, 17 ; 323, 7 ; 335, 17. The following 
are representative examples of the probable instances: 

Brutus dide write a bref (Furnivall 939) 

He dide swythe make somons 

ffor alle his erles and barons (Furnivall 977 f.) 

Byforn y }>e kynges weye 

Bruttts did hym enbusche & leye (Furnivall 985 f. ) 

In pat liknesse pe folk dide make 

An ymage, & worschiped fat same (Furnivall 1340 f.) 

A piler of bras per J>ey fonde, 

pat he 10 dide sette for honom-j 

pat he was J>ider conquerrow (Furnivall 1444 ff. ) 

Brutws & hys men of Troye, 
A castel >ey dide make of pris 



A castel pey maden to haue rescet (Furnivall 1609 ff.) 

pei mad pe lond fulle pouere, pe folk ded pei slo (Hearne 7, 18) 

& a suerd of gold, in pe hilte did men hide 

Tuo of po nayles, pat war porh Ihesu fete (Hearne 30, 6f.) 

Athelstan tok a day, a parlement did make (Hearne 31, 23) 

Alfred he was led to pe abbay of Elyng, 

Bifor Godwyn himseluen pei did his ijene out pring (Hearne 52, 21 f.) 

From these facts it seems clear that the use of do as auxiliary 
was establishing itself during Mannyng's life-time in the dialect 
of Lincolnshire, and that a considerable progress had been made 
towards the free use of the periphrastic forms that was attained 
at a later period. Now the romance of HaveloTc appears to have 
been composed in Lincolnshire before the end of the thirteenth 



' Hercules. 
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century, and may with great probability be taken as representing 
substantially (at least so far as the transmitted text preserves the 
forms of the original) the dialect of Lincolnshire in the generation 
previous to Mannyng. 11 It is of interest therefore to observe how 

11 That the romance was composed in Lincolnshire is extremely probable 
from its frequent local allusions (to Lincoln, 773, 847, 862, 980, 1105, 2558, 
2572, 2824; to Lindsey, 734; to Grimsby, 745, 1202, 2540, 2579, 2617, 2619, 
2866) and from the local traditions of the story that existed at Grimsby 
(see Skeat's edition, Oxford, 1902, pp. liiff. ) and Lincoln (see passage 
from Mannyng quoted below). Moreover, the original dialect, tho imper- 
fectly preserved in the transmitted text, was certainly North-East Midland 
(see the rimes cited by Skeat, p. xxvii). With regard to the date of the 
romance, we have two facts that serve to indicate a terminus ad quem. 
The first fact is that- the Laud MS., which is dated by Skeat about 1310 
(p. vii), is not. the original copy but contains forms which are more south- 
erly than those of the original. The second fact is that Handlyng Synne 
has two couplets (5611 f. and 5809 1) which agree almost word for word 
with Havelok 679 f. and 819 f. (Skeat, p. xliii). The agreements are too 
close to be explained as coincidence, but must be the result of imitation. 
That Mannyng should have imitated Havelok is extremely probable from 
the fact that he knew an English romance of Havelok; he writes in his 
Chronicle as follows: 

Bot I haf grete ferly, J>at I fynd no man, 

J>at has writen in story, how Hanelok [stc Hearne] bis lond wan. 

Noiber Gildas, no Bede, no Henry of Huntynton, 

No William of Malmesbiri, ne Pers of Bridlynton, 

Writes not in fper bokes of no kyng Athelwold, 

Ne Goldeburgh his douhtere, ne Hanelok not of told, 

Whilk tyme be were kynges, long or now late 

bei mak no menyng whan, no in what date. 

Bot bat J>ise lowed men vpon Inglish tellis, 

Right story can me not ken, ]>e certeynte what spellis. 

Men sais in Lyncoln castelle ligges jit a stone. 

bat Hanelok kast wele forbi euer ilkone. 

& jit be chapelle standes, ber he weddid his wife, 

Goldeburgh pe kynge's douhter, )>at saw is 3it rife. 

& of Gryme a fisshere, men redes ?it in ryme, 

bat he bigged Grymesby Gryme bat ilk tyme. 

Of alle stories of honoure, bat I haf borgh souht, 

I fynd, bat no compiloure of him tellis ouht. 

Sen I fynd non redy, bat tellis of Hanelok kynde, 

Turne we to bat story, bat we writen fynde 

(Hearne, pp. 25 f. ; quoted by Skeat, p. xliv). 

The names Athelwold and Goldeburgh, it will be observed, are the names 
which we find in the existing Havelok, not those that occur in the French 
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the do-forms are used in Havelok. I have found no certain occur- 
rence of the auxiliary use of do, and only four probable cases: 

Mete he Ba deden plentS make (1242) 



Lai or Gaimar (see Skeat, pp. xxxixff.). From these facts we must infer 
that Havelok was written not later than 1303. For the terminus a quo 
of its composition we have the historical allusions (or supposed allusions) 
set forth by Hales (Folia Litteraria, 30 ff. ). Most of Hales' historical 
parallels are highly inconclusive, but there are two that demand considera- 
tion. In lines 136 ff. the writer says that Athelwold sends for his earls 
and barons " Fro Rokesburw al into Douere," and in lines 263 ff. he says 
that Godrich made justices go thru all England " Fro Douere into Rokes- 
borw." In lines 1001 ff. he says that Godrich 

.... gart komew iwto pe tun 
Mani erl, and mani barun; 
And alle [men] >at lives were 
In Englelond, panne, were here, 
Pat >ey haueden after sent 
To ben }>er at pe parleme«t. 

From the " Dover to Roxburgh " lines Hales inferred that the romance 
could not have been written before 1291, when the possession of Roxburgh 
and other castles passed, for a time at least, into the hands of Edward I. 
(Hales, indeed, considered the better terminus a quo to be 1296, when Rox- 
burgh passed into the permanent possession of Edward; this, however, is 
inadmissible, for Roxburgh was in Edward's possession for considerably 
more than a year in 1291 and 1292; see Rotuli Scotiae, I, la, lib, 12a.) 
From the fact that the author seems to have meant in 1001 ff. that God- 
rich's parliament included not only barons and earls but also represen- 
tatives of the commons, Hales inferred that the romance could not have 
been written before 1295, the year of the Model Parliament. But the sum- 
moning to Parliament of representatives of the commons was no new thing 
in 1295; it had been done in 1254, 1261, 1264, 1273, 1275, 1283, 1290, and 
1294 ( Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, ed. 3, n, 232 ff. ) , and lines 
1001 ff. might have been written any time after 1265. The evidence, there- 
fore, is that Havelok was written some time between 1291 and 1303. 
Skeat, it is true, observing that final e is sounded much more frequently 
in Havelok than in Handlyng Synne, concluded ( pp. xxvi f . ) that the 
romance was originally written before 1291 and that the " Dover to Rox- 
burgh " couplets (which can be omitted without spoiling the sense) were 
later interpolations. A simpler and equally satisfactory explanation of 
the greater frequency of final e in Havelok, however, is that its author 
was an older man than Mannyng and that his speech was that of the 
older generation. 
Ma Grim's sons. 
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Wyn and ale dede« he Ka fete (1244) 

Was non >at hauede )>e hern-panne 

So hard >at he ne dede alto-erusshe, 

And alto-shiuere, and alto-frusshe (1991 if. ) 

And smot him on pe sholdre so 

pat he dide t>are undo 

Of his brinie rmges mo 

pan Jjat ich kan tellen fro (2738 fr.) 12b 

We find, however, that causative do and ambiguous do are very- 
frequent. Causative do with the subject of the dependent infini- 
tive definitely expressed, as in 

Pe kimg dede pe mayden arise ( 205 ) , 

occurs about twenty times. 13 Causative do with the subject of the 
dependent infinitive unexpressed, as in 

I shal do eastern him in >e se (519), 

occurs about nine times. 14 Ambiguous do, as in 
Grim dede makew a ful fayr bed (658), 

occurs about twenty-two times. 15 

Now causative do and ambiguous do are very common also in 
Mannyng; ambiguous do occurs about seven times in Handlyng 
Synne, 15 and about forty-seven times in 10675 lines of the Chron- 
icle. 17 We may therefore sum up as follows the facts that have 
been determined with regard to the use of do-constructions in the 
North-East Midland between (say) 1290 and 1440. In Lineoln- 

Kb The text is quoted from Skeat's edition, The Lay of Havelok the Dane, 
Oxford, 1902, with one or two changes of punctuation. 

13 Lines 205, 243, 254, 366, 970, 1077, 1350, 1417, 1904, 2192, 2230, 2268, 
2311, 2372, 2464, 2600, 2709, 2751, 2852, 2926. 

"Lines 244, 316, 320, 322, 519, 1105, 1684 (cf. 1686 ff.), 2543, 2544, 
Some of these might be considered ambiguous rather than causative; the 
distinction is sometimes hard to draw. 

"Lines 29, 212, 214, 250, 324,. 409, 412, 421, 523, 658, 707, 760, 1715, 
1754, 1762, 1840, 1945, 2086, 2370, 2548, 2858, 2899. Some of these might 
be considered causative or auxiliary rather than ambiguous. 

16 Lines 2586, 6779, 7744, 8256, 8959, 10071, 10593. 

"Furnivall 299, 811, 839, 927, 1057, 1190, 1303, 1805, 1858, 2006, 2017, 
2067, 2105, 2107, 2271, 2768, 2943, 3251, 3265, 3565, 3615, 3645, 3930, 4077, 
4084, 4133, 4909, 15026, 15513, 15671, 15911, 16020, 16182, 16183, 16184, 
16637; Hearne 36, 26; 46, 7; 54, 6; 236, 24; 240, 16; 244, 5; 245, 12; 
294, 13; 317, 19; 328, 20; 328, 21. 
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shire, in the generation whose speech is reflected in the language of 
Havelolc, do was very seldom used as an auxiliary; the causative 
use of do, however, was very common, and the do-forms were very 
frequently used ambiguously, that is, in such a way that it was 
impossible to know with certainty whether the speaker employed 
them as causatives, to express indirect action, or as auxiliaries, to 
express direct action. In the Lincolnshire speech of the next gene- 
ration, which is reflected in the language of Robert Mannyng, the 
auxiliary use of do had become fairly common, and the ambiguous 
use of do was still frequent. We observe, moreover, that both the 
auxiliary do and the ambiguous do are more frequently used by 
Mannyng in his later than in his earlier work. 18 In the neighbor- 
ing district of East Anglia, in the generation whose speech is 
reflected in the language of Lydgate (To. c. 1370), causative do was 
still used, 19 " and auxiliary do (if the literary language reflects 
accurately the usage of the spoken language) was much more fre- 
quent than it had been in Lincolnshire a hundred years earlier. 

Is it possible to make any inference from these facts? The 
material is meager enough. We have no Lincolnshire documents 
for the period between Mannyng and Lydgate, and no documents 
whose composition we can localise in East Anglia before 1400. 19 " 

1S It might be thought that the greater frequency of the auxiliary do in 
the Chronicle is the result of a difference of subject matter rather than of 
later date. It is true that Ilandlyng Synne is partly narrative and partly 
exposition, whereas the Chronicle is all narrative. Other things being equal, 
therefore, we should expect to find more auxiliary do's in the Clvronicle. 
But other things are not equal. The people who do things" in the stories 
told in Ilandlyng Synne are mostly ordinary people who do things for 
themselves; the personages who figure in the Chronicle are mostly kings and 
great lords whose actions are to a great extent actions that they might 
perform by deputy. This fact would tend to decrease the number of 
auxiliary do's in the Chronicle and to increase the number of ambiguous 
do's. The difference in subject matter between the two works may account 
for the greater number of ambiguous do's that we find in the Chronicle as 
compared with Ilandlyng Synne, but it will not serve to account for the 
greater number of auxiliary do's in the Chronicle, 

""For example, causative do (with the subject of the infinitive expressed) 
occurs in lines 587, 658, and 772 of the Temple of Glass (ed. Schick, 
E. E. T. S. ) and in lines 250, 404, and 406 of the Complaint of the Black 
Knight (ed. Skeat, Chaucerian and other Pieces). 

196 The fourteenth century ordinances of the Norfolk gilds, contained in the 
returns made in 1389 and printed by Toulmin Smith (English Gilds, E.E.T.S., 
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As to the origin of the auxiliary use of do in Middle English gener- 
ally, the facts with which we have been dealing furnish a quite 
inadequate basis for inference. Indeed the problem of the origin 
of the use of do as an auxiliary is not exclusively a Middle English 
problem, for the construction occurs in Old English and also in 
Middle Low German and Middle High German. 20 But whatever 
may have been the ultimate origin of the auxiliary use of do in 
English, 21 I believe the facts set forth in the preceding para- 
graph point strongly to the conclusion that the predominating 
cause in establishing the construction in the ISTorth-East Midland 
was the ambiguous use of do which developed out of the causative 
use. Other causes may very well have contributed to the result, 22 
but if they were lacking the ambiguous use of do would be sufficient 
to account for it. 

pp. 14-123), contain no narrative material and therefore furnish no evidence 
as to the use of auxiliary do in Norfolk at the date at which the returns 
were made. These documents, however, contain a considerable number of 
examples of causative do. The cases in which the subject of the dependent 
infinitive is not expressed are 18, 9; 20, 29; 38, 15: 43, 35; 44, 3; 63, 5; 
67, 24; 75, 4; 91, 13; 92, 18; 101. 28; 104, 12; 109, 10 (the references are 
to page and line). Ambiguous do occurs in 83, 13 ("ye Den schal do 
somoun ") and 83, 20 ("ye den schal do bringe"). 

20 See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, Giitersloh, 1898, IV", 103 ft".; Matzner, 
Englisohe Orammatik, ed. 3, n, 62 f.; H. Dietze, Das wnschreibende do in 
der neuenglischen Prosa, Jena, 1895, pp. 7-13; for discussion of a rather 
doubtful example in Old Saxon see Steig, Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philolo- 
gie, xvr, 332 f. 

21 With regard to the use of auxiliary do in other dialects, the following 
memoranda may be of some value. In Robert of Gloucester (ed. Wright, 
Rolls Series) I have found four certain cases of auxiliary do (lines 662, 
3055, 6532, 8809) and one case of ambiguous do (line 7539). Causa- 
tive do with the simple infinitive, so far as I observed, does not occur 
at all ; the causative verb is usually let. All of the cases of auxiliary and 
ambiguous do occur in what is agreed to be the original part of the chroni- 
cle, the part which was not written by Robert. In the B-text of Piers the 
Plowman there is a certain case of auxiliary do in xn, 169; in xiii, 169 
there is a probable case, but the line is in MS. R only. In the A-text there 
is a certain case of the auxiliary in x, 123, but the mss. do not all agree. 

22 Kenyon (Syntax of the Infinitive in Chaucer. Chaucer Society, pp. 
157 f . ) points out two causes which must certainly have assisted in the 
establishment of the do auxiliary. One is the use of causative do with 

Samuel Moore. 

University of Michigan. 



NOTES ON THE WANDERING JEW 

Dunbar in the famous Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy gives a 
list of villains whom he considers fit relatives for " Deulbeir " : 

Nero thy nevow, Golyas thy grantsire, 

Pharao thy fader, Egipya thy dame . . . 

Termygantis temp[t]ise the, et Waspasius thine eme; 

Belzebub thy full brother will clame 

To be thyne air, and Cayphas thy sectour; 

Pluto thy hede of kyn. . . . 

Herod thyne othir eme, and grete Egeas, 
Marciane, Machomete, and Maxencius, 
Thy trew kynnismen, Antenor et Eneas, 
Throp thy nere nece, and austern Olibrius, 
Puttidew, Baal and Eyobalus. 1 

Practically all of these worthies except Throp, who is still a mys- 
tery, and Puttidew, have been satisfactorily identified, and many of 
course are obvious. Gregor, who compiled the notes of the Scottish 
Text Society's edition of Dunbar, says (in, 68) : " Puttidew I can- 
not identify. Puttidew or pettedew [a variant reading] seems to 
be -petit and dieu." And Schipper and Baildon, the later editors 
of Dunbar, reprint Gregor's suggestion, acknowledging that it does 
not clear up the allusion. 2 I would suggest that Puttidew is really 
Buttadams, a name for the Wandering Jew which is found in 
French and Italian documents from the thirteenth century on. 3 

intransitive verbs that were also capable of being used transitively (e. g, 
" doth me spille ") ; if the verb was taken as intransitive, the do would be 
understood as causative; if it were taken as transitive, the do would be 
understood as auxiliary. The other cause he points out is the use of do 
with object nouns which might be understood as infinitives, e. g., "did 
synne." 

1 The Poems of William, Dunbar, ed. J. Small, Scottish Text Soc., Edin- 
burgh, 1893, n, 29. 

2 J. Schipper, Poems of William Dunbar, published by the Kaiserliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1894, Ft. II, p. 163 (note to v. 189 
[591] ) ; H. B. Baildon, The Poems of William Dunbar, Cambridge, 1907, 
p. 257 : " Pettedew is derived by Br. Gregor, S. T. S., from petit and dieu, 
but this does not throw much light on the personage indicated." 

3 Beferences are conveniently collected in F. A. Foster, The Northern 
Passion, H (E. E. T. S., No. 147), London, 1915 (for 1913), pp. 72-73. 
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